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MUSICAL GRIEVANCES. 


THE presence of many unpleasant concomitants attendant 
on musical performances is keenly felt not only by the critic, 
whose temper and disposition have not unnaturally been soured 
by the constant exercise of his profession, but by all who 
frequent concerts ; and the more intense the enjoyment of 
music, the more poignant is the vexation felt at the minor 
nuisances connected with our musical life. We propose to lay 
before our readers a list of some of the more distressing stumb- 
ling blocks that lie in wait to destroy the sensitive hearer’s 
pleasure. Hat 

1. 1il-tined Applause -—Of all musical grievances this, in 
its worst instances, is the most irritating. A burst of applause 
succeeding immediately to the last notes of a song, so as to 
drown what people used to call the “symphony” at its close, 
or interrupting the end of a great dramatic finale without 
waiting for the fall of the curtain, is pardonable, though 
eminently disagreeable. We can smile at the perpetrator as 
at the ridiculous old gentleman who, in the “palmy days of 
the opera,” used to utter a semi-articulate noise, resembling 
“bra-bra,” and supposed to stand for “bravo,” whenever a 
favourite singer scaled a perilous altitude or prolonged a 
shake, till every pair of lungs in the audience ached sym- 
pathetically. But this is as nothing when compared to a 
scene that regularly occurs whensoever the sonata “Les Adieux, 
l’Absence, et le Retour” is played by a favourite artist. 
Shortly before the close of that work there are some tonic 
chords which sound very like the end, especially as a pause 
divides them from the coda. It so happens that Madame 
Schumann has more than once chosen this sonata for her 
rentrée at the Popular Concerts, and each time the silly 
audience has burst forth into acclamations which effectually 
drowned the close of the work. Since there are a good many 
people who enjoy the coda as well as the previous part of the 
movement, it approaches to something like an unintentional 
insult, not only to them but to the pianoforte player. 

2. The Encore Nutsance.— This, though one of the 
greatest of all musical gricvances, has of late been so 
thoroughly ventilated in the columns of 7e Musical World, 
that we necd not here expatiate upon it, save to remark that 
there is one aspect of the case which has not yet been touched 
upon. The knowledge that if one gives vent te one's en- 
thusiasm the performance will inevitably be repeated, damps 
the ardour of many a hearer who is far from wishing to 
hear even the most perfect rendering of a favourite work 
twice over, though his delight at hearing it once may know 
no bounds. It should surely be possible to express gratifica- 
tion without the apprehension of having the pleasure de- 
stroyed by a second and necessarily inferior performance. Jf 
there are people who persist in wishing for the encore, let a 
new signal be invented, or let the old exclamation of “ bis ” 
or “ encore” be revived, so that the clapping of hands may be 
understood simply as an expression of delight or praise for 
what is past, not as a sign that more is wanted. 

3. Misplaced Conversation during Music.—This again is a 
grievance that needs no exposition, We all feel it—at Icast, 
when we are not talking ourselves. The old, but none the 
less delightful story, of the lady whose mind was running 
on household topics even in the sacred precincts of St. James’s 
Hall, and who, on the sudden and unexpected cessation of 
some very loud orchestral work, was caught saying to her 
neighbour in a high-pitched voice, “I always give ninepence 
a pound,” is not without its application at the present day. 
The worthy dame was not without her virtues, though they 
Were of a kind which her other neighbours would gladly have 
dispensed with. As the poet says of the estimable Mrs.Gilpin— 

“For though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind.” 





She had far more excuse, because far less education, than the 
cognoscen'!t who now-a-days make themselves obnoxious by 
systematically expressing their opinions of music during its 
progress. It does not matter, so far as the rest of the 
audience is concerned, whether their opinion be favourable or 
the reverse. It is generally excessive, one way or the other, 
and therefore audible all around them. The professional 
critics are among the worst offenders in this respect, and it 
may well be left open to doubt whether they do not them- 
sclves constitute one of the most widely felt of musical 
grievances, 

4. The St. James's Clock.—We pass in silence over the 
culinary atmosphere of one of our two concert-rooms, and the 
cutting draughts of the other (there are grievances too deeply- 
seated for complaint), to consider one which is common to 
both. Both are built in closest proximity to the church of 
the district, and the clock belonging to the sacred edifice has 
a peculiarly unmelodious chime consisting of two bells, which 
make up in stridency and self-assertion what they lack in 
number. It would appear that by living so long in the very 
atmosphere of music, this chime has acquired at last a taste 
for the art. It is apparently convinced that it has a mission 
to fulfil, and that it must add its contribution to the sounds 
arising at its feet It has, if nothing else, discrimination 
to know when it will be most plainly heard, and never 
wastes its talents on a fortissimo passage. When a luckless 
composer has put a silent bar, which he intends to be very 
impressive, the clock comes out strong. It has a peculiar 
affinity, too, with the end of the slow movement of the 
Pastoral Symphony ; it seems to labour under the delusion 
that its presence is a desirable addition to the cuckoo, quail, 
and nightingale which Beethoven has put into his score, and 
its aggravating little “ding-dong” is rarely unheard at that 
point. Its ingenuity in selecting its opportunity has given 
rise to the theory that a malignant fiend has introduced himself 
into the works ; but we are inclined to attribute its perform- 
ances to an excessive love of making itself heard, which it 
shares with some of those who air their talents in a more 
legitimate manner in the halls below. 

Through the whole catalogue of nuisances we have not 
time to go, or we might touch upon the horrid race of nodders, 
who accompany every bar of music with their heads in a man- 
ner combining the regularity of the metronome with the silly 
expression of the china mandarin; or upon the scarcely less 
objectionable tribe of daudatores temporis acti, who have always 
“heard Malibran in the part,” and who are wont to expatiate, 
on the smallest provocation, upon the production of the 
Puritani, and the great quartet that began with Grisi and 
ended with Lablache. These, however, do not confine their 
action to public concerts as do the other annoyances which we 
have laid bare; their baleful influence is quite as keenly felt 
in private as in public, so that they scarcely come under the 
head of concert grievances properly so-called. 








A “LETTRE INEDITE DE BEETHOVEN.” 


UNDER the above title, our excellent contemporary Le 
Menestrel, prints a French translation of a letter addressed by 
Beethoven to Madame Bigot, the pianist, the original MS. of 
which has recently been presented to the library of the 
Paris Conservatoire by M. Maurin, the well-known violinist. 
In an introductory notice M. J. B. Weckerlin states that 
the German biographers have lost trace of this letter, and, 
to judge by the heading already referred to, he evidently 
assumes that the original has never been published. This, 
however, is a mistake. The letter appears z# extenso and in the 
original German in the second volume of the great Beethoven 
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biography by Mr. Thayer, who, although an American by 
birth, and writing in English, has published his book in 
German. For the first time the letter was printed nineteen 
years ago in a German periodical called the Granzboten, by 
Otto Jahn, the famous philologist, who, however, in spite of 
special researches, was unable to discover the immediate cause 
of its origin, or the exact time at which it was written ; for the 
MS. bears no date. The meaning of the document, however, 
is sufficiently indicated by its contents. Marie Bigot, to whom 
it is addressed, was born at Colmar, in Alsace, in 1786, and in 
1804 married M. Bigot, librarian to Count Rasoumowski, 
of quartet fame, who brought her to Vienna. She was 
even at that time a pianist of a very high order, and 
when she played one of his works to Haydn, he wept 
copiously, embraced her, and exclaimed, “My dear child, 
I have not written this music; you have composed it 
yourself.” Beethoven also admired her greatly, and, being 
of a susceptible nature, and, as he said himself, “never 
without a love,” his zsthetic and personal feelings seem 
to have commingled in a manner not always agreeable to the 
lady and the lady's husband. The letter, which probably 
belongs to the year 1809, is indeed one of apology and 
explanation. It is addressed to “dear Marie, dear Bigot,” 
and protests in earnest terms against the supposition of any 
warmer feeling than friendship. “ With the deepest grief I 
must perceive,’ he says, “that the purest, most innocent 
feclings may frequently be misunderstood. However kind 
you may have been to me, I never thought for a moment that 
you offered me more than friendship. You must take me 
for very vain and little-minded to think that the kindness of 
so excellent a person as yourself could make me believe that I 
had all at once conquered her love ; it is moreover one of my 
first principles never to entertain more than friendship for the 
wife of another man; if I did,I should foster 1n my own breast 
a feeling of distrust against her who perhaps may one day 
share my fate, and should thus embitter the chance of the 
purest and most beautiful life.” 

Were it only for eliciting this noble and high-minded 
sentiment, the cause which called forth the letter must be 
thought a fortunate one. In itself that cause seems to have 
been trumpery enough. It appears that Beethoven had 
invited Marie (Madame Bigot) and Caroline (probably her 
sister) to accompany him on a drive, and his offer had been 
refused in a manner which, as he says, “spoiled a happy day 
for him.” The incident seems to have had no further con- 
sequences, and the friendship between Beethoven and the 
Bigots remained undisturbed. 

Before leaving the subject, we may mention an interesting 
circumstance which connects the gifted pianist with one of 
Beethoven’s greatest works, the Afpassionata. In a printed 
copy belonging to Mortier de Fontaine the pianist, M. Bigot, 
fifty years after the event, wrote the following lines : “ During 
a journey (from Silesia to Vienna), Beethoven was surprised 
by a storm of rain which wetted the valise containing 
the F minor Sonata, then recently composed. On his 
arrival in Vienna, he called on us, and with a laugh showed 
my wife the manuscript, which was still quite wet. She 
looked at it, and, struck by the strange opening, sat down at 
the piano and began to play. Beethoven had not expected 
this, and was surprised to see that Madame Bigot was not for 
a moment puzzled by the numerous erasures and alterations 
which he had made. It was the original, which he was on the 
point of taking toa publisher to have it engraved. When 
Madame Bigot had played the sonata and asked him to make 
her a present of it, he consented, and faithfully brought her 
back the original manuscript after it had been printed.” 

In return for all this valuable information we expect our 
friend M. Heugel to find out how the MS. of Beethoven’s 





letter came into the possession of M. Maurin. A few 
details as to Madame Bigot and her fortunes, not to be found 
in Fétis, or the Dictionnaire Encyclopédique de la France, would 
also Le welcome. 





Reviews, 


“A LEFT-HANDED MARRIAGE,” * 


The visits of Liszt to London and Paris were celebrated in various 
ways by various admirers ; and to the concerts, wreaths, flowers, and 
palm-trees, Mrs. Oscar Beringer has now added a further tribute in 
the shape of a novel dedicated, with his permission, to the great vir- 
tuoso, who also figures as one of the conspicuous characters in the 
book itself. Readers of some former “musical novels” may be re- 
assured on one point: in “A Left-Handed Marriage” they will not 
be condemned to the perusal of a mass of high-falutin on the subject 
of music, or of page after page over which the word “art” has been 
recklessly sprinkled as with a pepper-caster, nor will the acquaintance 
be forced upon them of a number of persons whose words, ways, and 
affections are restricted in an unnatural, and indeed impossible.degree 
to the narrow interests of a single pursuit. Mrs. Beringer, who is an 
observer of human life as well as a musical enthusiast, has given us a 
novel, likely—by reason of its pleasant, unaffected style, graphic de- 
scriptions of scenes and characters, and the dramatic interest of some 
of the incidents—to prove attractive, not only to the devotees of a parti- 
cular art, but also to the wider class of general readers. According 
to Mrs. Beringer, whatever the German law courts might think of such 
acase, a “left-handed” marriage is simply a euphemism for no marriage 
at all. If, as George Eliot says, ‘the right word is a power,” the con- 
verse of this pregnant sentence is also true, and a wrong word is often a 
power for incalculable evil, as many a trusting woman besides Esther 
Varhézy has discovered to her cost. The reader is first introduced 
to her when, forsaken by her former morganatic husband, Prince 
Waldemar, she is hiding under the name of the Widow Dettmar, 
in a small German village, having for sole companions an orphan 
girl, Minna—to whom she has offered asylum—and her son Maurice. 
In the latter we have the youth of phenomenal genius indispens- 
able, apparently, to the opening chapter of a musical novel. 
The chance visit to the village of the celebrated tenor, Von 
Carolsfeld, who quickly recognizes in him musical capacity of a 
high order, proves the turning point in the boy’s career. With 
some difficulty Esther is persuaded to part for a time with her 
son, and through the good offices of Von Carolsfeld, he at once 
obtains the patronage and friendship of a wealthy amateur, the Baron 
de Méroff. Thus fairly launched in a musical career, Maurice pro- 
ceeds to Weimar, and is presented to “the Abbé,” under whom for 
some time he pursues his studies. ‘The Abbé” in this book is 
rather a sketch than a finished portrait ; and while a fair notion is 
conveyed of his commanding personality, the author has not 
attempted a re-production of the great master’s many-sided pecu- 
liarities of conversation and manner, such as entitles Miss Fay’s 
correspondence, in our opinion, to rank with the most remarkable 
examples of successful literary characterization. Among the persons 
of high rank with whom Maurice, already a musician of repute, 1s 
brought into contact is the daughter of a Princess, Felicita Demetzkoi, 
a lady who plays an important and not over creditable part in the 
subsequent drama; and forgetful of the gentle Minna, the young 
musician quickly succumbs to her fascinations. At the same house 
he encounters his father, Prince Waldemar, who, having long since 
got rid of Esther, now seriously meditates a union of a similar 
anomalous sort with Felicita. The rivalry thus brought about 
between father and son is certainly an unpleasant feature. Eventually 
Maurice settles in London and is joined by Minna, whom he marries, 
under circumstances which the book itself may be left to explain. 
The character of Minna is delicately and tenderly drawn, and the 
gradual change brought about in a nature originally full of trustful- 
ness and simplicity, by supposed neglect, and not altogether un- 








* “A Left-Handed Marriage.” A Story of Musical Life. By Mrs. Oscar 


Beringer. (Remington & Co., London,) 
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founded jealousy, is true to nature and cleverly indicated. Felicita, 
who has meanwhile consented to the semi-matrimonial arrange- 
ment proposed by Prince Waldemar, and is now seeking a 
divorce on her own account, again appears upon the scene. Mrs. 
Beringer has written a clever novel, but we could wish she had 
written a clever novel containing less awkward complications. 
Here we have the hero, Maurice, with a wife in the country, on the 
brink of a serious intrigue with the second left-handed wife of his 
own left-handed father! The tragic conclusion, too, for which the 
mind is scarcely prepared, and by means of which all difficulties are 
settled in a summary manner, will perhaps strike some readers as 
rather unsatisfactory. We will not, however, further forestall the 
contents of the book, which we believe will find many readers, and 
which we have no hesitation in recommending to all who are in 
search of a well-written novel of sustained interest, and likely, if we 
mistake not, to hold its place among the successful fictions of the 
season. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


Herr Klindworth’s edition of Chopin has been so widely accepted, 
and is in all respects so excellent, that a new series of pianoforte 
classics edited by him must command respectful attention. He has 
now turned his energies in the direction of Schumann’s compositions 
for the pianoforte, and no doubt intends to issue, if he has not already 
done so, a complete edition. Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 
the publishers of this undertaking, send some specimens of the edition, 
from which it is clear that the task has been performed in a thoroughly 
conscientious spirit, and with all reverence for the composer’s inten- 
tions. Some critics took exception to certain modes of procedure 
adopted in the edition of Chopin, as, for instance, to the adaptation, 
if not alteration, of passages here and there, and the typographical 
means whereby emphasis was indicated. So far as we are able to 
judge from the examples before us, no such fault can be found in the 
present case ; the few and comparatively unimportant variations from 
the edition of Mr. Pauer are based upon documentary evidence of 
the most trustworthy kind. It may be confidently asserted that this 
form of the pianoforte works will, in respect of its accuracy and typo- 
graphical excellence, rank next to the great and ultimate edition of 
the master’s complete compositions, now in course of publication 
under the auspices of Madame Schumann herself. A higher place 
than this could hardly be looked for. We are glad to see that the 
German fingering is retained, instead of being altered to suit our 
characteristically insular nomenclature of the fingers. It is surely 
high time that the musical public should realize that they have, un- 
less deformed, five fingers on each hand, and that we might conform 
in this, as in the pronunciation of the Latin tongue, with the rest of 
civilized Europe. We take leave to doubt whether any authorities, 
save perhaps some exceptionally rabid members of the Society of 
Professional Musicians, would be found willing to take up the cudgels 
in favour of the old system, wherein the sign for the thumb is identi- 
cal with that for a double sharp. 

The same publishers send a somewhat obvious and quite easy 
“Festival March,” by T. N. Webber. It is sufficiently lively for its 
purpose, which we take to be a solely educational one. 

_ Another excellent “teaching piece,” for a somewhat more ad- 
vanced order of pupils, is sent by Messrs. Chappell. Whether we 
are to regard E. Sturmfels’s “Chanson Russe” as a transcription or as 
an original composition it is difficult to say; the subject does not 
resemble any Russian air with which we are acquainted, nor has it 
any of the characteristics generally found in music of that nationality: 
It consists of a simple and rather plaintive strain in E minor, with an 
alternative subject in the tonic major of a very conventional kind, 
but presenting in the accompaniment certain difficulties, the over- 
coming of which will prove of great value to the student. 

“On the Clyde,” a sketch by William Smallwood, is probably in- 
tended, like the pieces just mentioned, for purposes of education, 
and for the acquirement of a meretricious velocity. It is laboriously 
fingered throughout, but is destitute of musical interest of any kind. 


DANCE MUSIC. 


So skilled a composer of dance music as Mr. Bucalossi cannot go 
far wrong in the structure of a_waltz meant for the ball-room, and 





“Night and Morn” (Chappell & Co.) shows no falling-off from the 
level attained in previous efforts. The fact that some feeble words 
have been adapted to it, for performance in the Drury Lane panto- 
mime, need not militate against its success in that sphere of life for 
which it is doubtless intended. 

“Cherry Ripe,” by G. Delbruck (Chappell & Co.), is a capital 
polka, so far at least as regards its first and most important subject. 
Its trio is not particularly good, but there is no reason why the whole 
should not please. 

“T’Amazone,” a valse by Mrs. Vaughan Williams (Hutchings & 
Romer), shows a far greater feeling for melody, and more respect for 
the rudimentary laws of musical grammar, than do the compositions 
of most ladies who strive to emulate Strauss or Waldteufel. A little 
more study of harmony, and a good deal more experience of music 
outside the ball-room, will make Mrs. Vaughan Williams’s next. essay 
a greater success than this. 








WITH LISZT. 
From Miss Fay’s Music-Study in Germany. 
( Continued from page 263.) 


We stayed over the next day in Sondershausen, as there was to be 
another orchestral concert—this time with a miscellaneous programme. 
Fraulein Fichtner had already departed, but the first violinist played 
Mendelssohn’s famous concerto for violin—not in Wilhelmj’s masterly 
style, but extremely well. We took the train for Weimar about five 
p.M. Going back I was in the same carriage with Liszt. He sat 
opposite me, and gradually began to talk. The conversation turned 
upon Weitzmann, my former harmony teacher, who, you remember, 
was so determined to make me learn. Liszt remarked upon the 
extent of his knowledge and said, “If I were not so old I should like 
to go to school again to Weitzmann.” He was talking to Weitzmann 
one day, he said, and Weitzmann proposed to him that he should 
write a canon. “I sat down and worked over it a good while, but 
finally gave it up—I know not why, but I never had any success in 
writing canons. Weitzmann then sat down, and in half an hour had 
produced two excellent ones.” He gave this as an instance of 
Weitzmann’s readiness. A canon, you know, is a sort of musical 
puzzle. The right hand plays the theme. The left hand takes it up 
a little later and imitates the right. The two interweave, and the 
theme forms the melody and the accompaniment at the same time, 
according as it is played by the right or left hand—something on the 
principle of singing rounds. The difficulty consists in avoiding 
monotony with this continual iteration of the theme, which can be 
brought on at different intervals, inverted, etc., at will. It seems to 
be more a mathematical than a musical style of composition. I 
should suppose that Bach could fire off canons without end! He 
developed it in every imaginable form. Liszt, however, is of rather a 
different school ! 

We got back to Weimar about eight in the evening, and this 
delicious excursion, like all others, Aad ¢o end. But the quiet old 
town, with its musical name and its great orchestra, will long remain 
in my memory. 

Adieu, Sondershausen ! 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Farewell to Liszt !—German Conservatories and their Methods—Berlin Again— 
Liszt and Joachim. 


WEIMAR, September 24, 1873. 


We had our last lesson from Liszt a few days ago, and he leaves 
Weimar next week. He was so hurried with engagements the last 
two times that he was not able to give us much attention. I played 
my Rubinstein concerto. He accompanied me himself on a second 
piano. We were there about six o’clock P.M. Liszt was out, but he 
had left word that if we came we were to wait. About seven he came 
in, and the lamps were lit. He was in an awful humour, and I never 
saw him so out of spirits. ‘How is it with our concerto?” said he 
to me, for he had told me the time before to send for the second 
piano accompaniment, and he would play it with me. I told him 
that unfortunately there existed no second piano part. “Then, child, 
you've fallen on your head, if you don’t know that at least you must 
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have a second copy of the concerto!” I told him I knew it by heart. 
“Oh!” said he, in a mollified tone. So he took my copy and played 
the orchestra part which is indicated above the piano part, and I 
played without notes. I felt inspired, for the piano I was at was a 
magnificent grand that Steinway presented to Liszt only the other 
day. Liszt was seated at another grand facing me, and the room 
was dimly illuminated by one or two lamps. A few artists were 
sitting about in the shadow. It was at the twilight hour, “?heure du 
mystore,” as the poetic Gurickx used to say, and in short the occasion 
was perfect, and couldn’t happen so again. You see we always have 
our lessons in the afternoon, and it was a mere chance that it was so 
late this time. So I felt as if I were in an electric state. I had 
studied the piece so much that I felt perfectly sure of it, and then 
with Liszt’s splendid accompaniment and his beautiful face to look 
over to—it was enough to bring out everything there was in one. _ If 
he had only been himself I should have had nothing more to desire, 
but he was in one of his bitter, sarcastic moods. However, I went 
rushing on to the end—like a torrent plunging down into darkness, I 
might say—for it was the end, too, of my lessons with Liszt! 

In answer to your musical questions, I don’t know that there is 
much to be told about Conservatories of which you are not aware. 
The one in Stuttgardt is considered the best ; and there the pupils 
are put through a regular graded method, beginning with learning to 
hold the hand, and with the simplest five-finger exercises. There 
are certain things, studies, etc., which @// the scholars have to learn. 
That was also the case in Tausig’s Conservatory. First we had to go 
through Cramer, then through the “Gradus ad Parnassum,” then 
through Moscheles, then Chopin, Henselt, Liszt, and Rubinstein. I 
haven’t got farther than Chopin myself, but when I went to Kullak I 
studied Czerny’s Schule des Virtuosen a whole year, which is the book 
he “swears by.” I’m going on with them this winter. It takes years 
to pass through them all, but when you ave finished them you are 
an artist. 

I think myself the Schule des Virtuosen is indispensable, much as 
I loathe it. First, there is nothing like it for giving you a technique. 
It consists of passages, generally about two lines in length, which 
Czerny has the face to request you to play from twenty to thirty times 
successively. You can imagine at that rate how long it takes you to 
play through one page! Tedious to the last degree! But it greatly 
equalizes and strengthens the fingers, and makes your execution 
smooth and elegant. It teaches you to take your time, or, as the 
Germans call it, gives you Ruhe (repose), the grand sine gua non! 
You learn to “play out” your passages (aus-spielen, as Kullak is 
always saying); that is, you don’t hurry or blur over the last notes, 
but play clearly and in strict time to the end of the passage. I saw 
Lebert, the head of the Stuttgardt Conservatory, here this summer, 
and had several long conversations with him, and he told me he 
considered Bach the best study, and put the well-tempered clavichord 
at the foundation of everything. The Stuttgardters study Bach every 


day, and I think it a capital plan myself. I have begun doing it too. | 


It was a great thing for me, that quarter of Bach that I took with 
Mr. Paine in Cambridge, and was one of your inspirations, when you 
“builded better than you knew.” I never saw a person with such an 
instinct to find out the right thing as you have! If it hadn’t been 
for that, I should never have got so familiarized with Bach, or got 
into the way of studying him for myself, as I have done a great deal. 
It is as great for the fingers as it is “good for the soul.” Lenz, in 
his sketch of Chopin, says that Chopin told him when he prepared 
for a concert he never studied his own compositions at all, but shut 
himself up and practised Bach! 

However, I suppose it comes to the same thing in the end if one 
studies Bach, Czerny, or Gradus, only you must 4eep aft one of them 
all the while. The grand thing is to have each of your five fingers 
go “dum, dum,” an equal number of times, which is the principle of 
all three! ‘Tausig was for Gradus, you know, and practised it himself 
every day. He used to transpose the studies in different keys, and 
play just the same in the left hand as in the right, and enhance their 
difficulties in every way, but 7 always found them hard enough as 
they were written! Bach strengthens the fingers and makes them 
independent. Czerny equalizes them and gives an easy and 
elegant execution, and Gradus is not only good for finger technique 
—it trains the arm and wrist also, and gives a much more powerful 
execution. 








I think that in all Conservatories they have at least six lessons a 
week, two solo, two in reading at sight, and two in composition. 
Then there are often lectures held on musical subjects by some of 
the professors, or by some one who is engaged for that purpose. 
All large Conservatories have an orchestra, composed generally out 
of the scholars themselves, with a few professionals hired to eke out 
deficiencies. With this the best piano scholars play their concertos 
once a month, or once in six weeks. The number of public 
representations varies in every Conservatory. In the Hoch Schule in 
Berlin they have two yearly, in the Sing-Akademie. Kullak professes 
to have one, but he has so little interest in his scholars that he omits 
it when it suits his convenience. In Stuttgardt I believe they have 
four. I don’t know much about the interior arrangements of Kullak’s 
Conservatory, because I only went to his own class. I lived too 
far away to attempt the theory and composition class. Liszt says 
that Kullak’s pupils are always the best schooled of any, which rather 
surprised me, because there is a certain intimacy between him and 
Stuttgardt, and he always recommends scholars to the Stuttgardt 
Conservatory. 

The Stuttgardters do have immense /echnigue, and I think they 
are better taught how to study. It strikes me as if Stuttgardt were 
the place to get the machine in working order, but I rather think that 
Kullak trains the head more. There is a young American here 
named Orth, who studied two years with Kullak, then he spent a year 
in Stuttgardt, and now he is going to return to Kullak. He says he 
thinks that not Lebert, but Pruckner, is the real backbone of the 
Stuttgardt Conservatory, but that even with Azm one year is sufficient. 
Friulein Gaul, on the contrary, with whom Lebert has taken the 
greatest possible pains, thinks him a magnificent master, and certainly 
he has developed her admirably. It is probably with him as with 
them all. If they take a fancy to you, they will do a great deal ; if 
not, zothing/ Liszt is no exception to this rule. I have seen him 
snub and entirely neglect young artists of the most remarkable talent 
and virtuosity, merely because they did not please him personally. 


BERLIN, October 8, 1873. 


Voila! as Liszt always says. Here I am back again in old 
Berlin, and if I ever felt “like a cat in a strange garret,” I do now. 
I left dear little Weimar two days ago, and parted from our adored 
Liszt a week ago to-day. He has gone to Rome. JVever did I feel 
leaving anybody or any place so much, and Berlin seems to me like 
a great roaring wilderness. The distances are so endless here. You 
either have to kill yourself walking, or else spend a fortune in 
droschkies. ‘The houses all seem as if they had grown. There is an 
immense number of new ones going up all sides, and the noise, and 
the crowd, and the confusion are enough to set one distracted, after 
the idyllic life I’ve been leading. Ah, well! Zs war eben zu schin! 
(It was ¢oo beautiful !) 

Yesterday and to-day I’ve been looking about for a new boarding- 
place. I’ve had two invitations to dinner since my return, but every- 
body and everything seems so dull and stupid, prosaic, and tedious 
to me, that I declined them both, and haven’t given any of my 
friends my address until I have had a little time to let myself down 
gradually from the delights of Weiinar. 

Liszt was kindness itself when the time came to say good-bye, but 
I could scarcely.get out a word, nor could I even thank him for all 
he had done for me. I did not wish to break down and make a 
scene, as I felt I should if I tried to say anything. So I fear he 
thought me rather ungrateful and matter-of-course, for he couldn’t 
know that I was feeling an excess of emotion which kept me silent. 
I miss going to him inexpressibly, and although I heard my favourite 
Joachim last night, even Ae paled before Liszt. He is on the violin 
what Liszt is on the piano, and is the only artist worthy to be men- 
tioned in the same breath. 

Like Liszt, he so vitalizes everything that I have to take him in 
all over again every time I hear him. I am always astonished, 
amazed, and delighted afresh, and even as I listen I can hardly 
believe that the man can play so! But Liszt, in addition to his 
marvellous playing, has his unique and imposing personality, whereas 
at first Joachim is not specially striking. Liszt’s face is all a play of 
feature, a glow of fancy, a blaze of imagination, whereas Joachim is 
absorbed in his violin, and his face has only an expression of fine 
discrimination and of intense solicitude to produce his artistic effects. 
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Liszt never looks at his instrument ; Joachim never looks at anything 
else. Liszt is a complete actor who intends to carry away the public, 
who never forgets that he is before it, and who behaves accordingly. 
Joachim is totally oblivious of it. Liszt subdues the people to him by 
the very way he walks on to the stage. He gives his proud head a toss, 
throws an electric look out of his eagle eye, and seats himself with an 
air as much as to say, ‘‘ Now I am going to do just what I please with 
you, and you are nothing but puppets subject to my will.” He said to 
us in the class one day, “When you come out on the stage look as if you 
didn’t care a rap for the audience, and as if you knew more than any of 
them. ‘That’s the way I used to do. Didn’t that provoke the critics, 
though !” he added, with an ineffable look of malicious mischief. So 
you see his principle, and that was precisely the way he did at the 
rehearsal in the theatre at Weimar that I wrote to you about. 
Joachim, on the contrary, is the quiet gentleman-artist. He advances 
in the most unpretentious way, but as he adjusts his violin he looks 
his audience over with the calm air of a musical monarch, as much 
as to say, “I repose wholly on my art, and I’ve no need of any 
‘ways and manners.’” In reality I admire Joachim’s principle the 
most, but there is something indescribably fascinating and subduing 
about Liszt’s wilfulness. You feel at once that he is a great genius, 
and that you are nothing but his puppet, and somehow you take 
a base delight in the humiliation! The two men are intensely 
interesting, each in his own way, but they are extremes. 


(To be continued. ) 





Poetry. | 


MY BURIED PAST. 


Down, down, beneath the water's ebb and flow, 

A buried city lies, with homes and tow’rs ; 

There, when the sun has set and winds are low, 

I rock and dream for hours. 

And, softly floating on the dusky tide | 
In listless twilight rest, | 

I hear sweet chimes from buried belfries glide 
Along the water’s breast. 





At times, methinks, when from the breezy sky 
A cloudless moon in silver glory peers, 
The streets and gabled houses meet my eye 
As in the bygone years. 
The echoes of the chanted anthems rise 
In solemn mystic strain, | 
Till suddenly the fancied vision flies, | 
And all is still again. 


The voices of my childhood’s happy days 

Come stealing upward in the hush of night ; 

And through the lonely long-deserted ways 

There streams a flow of light. 

But ah! it is a dream, when winds are low! 
Too fond a dream to last! 

And mournfully the waters ebb and flow 
Above my buried past! 


Copyright.] ARTHUR L. SALMON. 











Occasional Hotes. 


THE Italian Opera season under Signor Lago, which cast its 
shadow on our last number as a probable event, has since 
become an impending reality. That Signor Lago is more 
than the figurehead of the enterprise few persons will 
believe. We are informed that that gentleman at one time 
occupied the humble though responsible position of prompter 
at Covent Garden; and although a prompter is often the 
cause of wealth in others, in the sense that without him the 
prima donna and the tenor would be, so to speak, nowhere, he 
is not, as a general rule, overburdened with wealth himself. 
In spite of this we are quite willing to assume that Signor 
Lago willturn out a most excellent manager, and we sincerely 





hope that he has a capitalist with a very long purse to back, 
or perhaps we should say to prompt, his enterprise. 

The lines on which that enterprise should be conducted 
are easier to lay down, er cathedré, than to follow out in 
practice. Critics inveigh against the star system ; but have 
they educated the public to a sufficient degree to make stars 
unnecessary, provided there is a good ensemble? They also 
clamour for the production of new works without indicating 
exactly where those new works are to come from. In Italy, 
every stagione gives birth to scores of operas, and too fre- 
quently sees them die as well. Moreover, what pleases the 
public of Rome is by no means certain to please the public of 
London, and the only two Italian composers whose works are 
trumps in the doubtful game—Verdi and Boito—hide their 
lights under bushels respectively labelled /ago and Nerone. 
If Signor Lago could turn either of these vague titles into a 
sounding reality, the Italian Opera season of 1886 might 
become what the Germans call “ Epoch-making.” 

Tastes differ as to the when as much almost as to the 
what and how. Our notices of current concerts this week 
present a blank. Those of Le Ménestrel, the leading musical 
journal in Paris, were swelled last week to such a size that the 
issue of four supplementary pages became necessary. 

As a proof that the Germans are not on principle 
opposed to French music, whatever they may think of 
Monsieur Saint-Saéns, we may cite the fact that /ean de 
Lorraine, an opsra in four acts by M. Victor Jonciéres, has 
just been produced in Berlin with considerable success, The 
papers speak well of the music, but draw the line at the 
libretto, which, according to all accounts, seems to be a weak 
copy, not to say parody, of Lohengrin. 








The London correspondents of foreign papers tell many 
anecdotes in regard to Liszt’s visit in London which will be 
probably as new to the master as they are to ourselves, 
These gentlemen, in fact, know a great many more things 
than we have dreamt of in our philosophy. Thus the repre- 
sentative of the Allgemeine Mustk-Zeitung evidently over- 
heard the conversation between the Prince of Wales and the 
Abbé, which, according to that authority, took place in the 
Royal box at St. James’s Hall. Introducing the master to 
“his daughter Louisa,” H.R.H. remarked, “Here is a priest to 
whom you can confess your laziness in practising on the 
piano.” The young Princess readily replied, “ Liszt is more 
likely to frighten people away from the piano than to en- 
courage them.” 


A new kind of epidemic seems to have arisen among the 
principal artists of the German theatres. With the tinkle of 
the almighty dollar in their ears, these persons forget the call 
of duty; they break their contracts without a moment’s 
hesitation, and go to America to expound the beauties of 
Wagner to the natives there—“for a consideration,” be it 
understood. To such a length has this epidemic of “cutting 
and running” gone, that the leading managers, with Mr. 
Pollini at their head, have entered into a defensive alliance. 
These runaway singers are in future to be boycotted ; the 
return to the Fatherland with their pockets full of American 
coin is to be made impossible for them. The members of the 
managerial solemn league and covenant undertake not to 
engage them, either permanently or as stars, even if they pay 
an ever-soeheavy fine. They moreover promise not to deal 
with any agents or concert-institutes who do business with 
the boycotted artists. The measure is no doubt a strong 
one, but it would be difficult to say that it is not a just one. 
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ICHTER CONCERTS.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.—The First 
Concert of the Season will take place on Monday, May 3, 1886, at Eight 
o'clock. 
PROGRAMME:—Selection from Die Meistersinger (Wagner) : a. ‘ Vorspiel ;” 
b. Sachs’s Address to. Walther (‘ Verachtet mir die Meister nicht”); and Final 
Chorus—Hans Sachs, Mr. Fischer, and the Richter Choir. Siegfried Idyll 
(Wagner) ; Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 1 (Liszt); Choral Symphony (eethoven). 
Vocalists :—-Miss Hamlin, Miss Lena Little, Mr. Winch, Mr. Fischer, and the 
Richter Choir. 


Sofa Stalls, 15,'- Stalls or Balcony Stalls, 10/6. Balcony (Unreserved), 5/- 
Area or Gallery, 2/5. 





CARASATE’S CONCERTS.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.— rhe 
Second Grand Orchestral Concert TO-DAY, at Three o’clock. 


PROGRAMME :—Moaart’s Symphony, in G minor; Mackenzie’s Violin Con- 
certo; Solos, Violin, (a) ‘* Sérénade Melancholique ” (Tschaikowsky) (4) ** Rondo 
Capriccioso (Saint-Saéns) ; Glinka’s Fantasia, *t Kamarinskaja”; Solos, Violin, 
(a) ‘* Ballade ” (4) ‘‘ Jota Aragonese” (Sarasate) ; and Weber’s Overture, ‘‘ The 
Ruler of the Spirits.” Full Orchestra, Conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins. 


Balcony, 3/- 


Reserved Area, §/-. 
Gallery, 1/- 


Sofa Stalls, 10/6. 
Area, 2/- 
Tickets for the above Concerts may be obtained f— 
Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street, and 15, Poultry, E.C. ; 
Messrs. STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street ; 
Mr. MitcHELL, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street ; 
Mr. OLLiviER, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Messrs. Lacon & OLLIER, 168, New Bond Street, W. ; 
Messrs. CRAMER & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. ; 
Messrs. ScHotT & Co., 159, Regent Street, W. ; 
Messrs. Keitu, Prowse & Co., 48, Cheapside, E.C. ; at the Grand Hotel ; and at 
the Langham Hotel ; ais 
Mr. ALFRED Hays, 26, Old Bond Street, and 5, Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 
Mr. M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria Street, opposite Mansion House Station 
Mr. Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall. 
Manacer, Mr. N. VERT, 52, New Bonp Street, W. 





( SCAR BERINGER’S ANNUAL PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 
St. James’s Hall, Monday afternoon, May 10. 

Sonata; Liszt’s Sonata, Mephisto-Walzer, Polish airs, &c.; Chopin’s Scherzo 

in B minor, &c. Vocalist: Madame Antoinette Sterling, Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; 

Balcony, 3s. ; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets at Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co’s. ; 


Austin’s ; and usual agents. 


R. JOHN L. CHILD. 
M® 3 


Me JOHN L. CHILD (late of Mr. Irving’s Lyceum Company) 
has the honour to announce that his Annual Series of Four Dramatic and 
Miscellaneous Recitals, will take place on Wednesday Mornings, May 5 and 


JuNE 2, and Saturday Evenings, MAY 22 and JUNE 19. Tickets and full 
particulars of Messrs, CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street; and usual Agents. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
PORCHESTER SQUARE, HYDE PARK, W. 
BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND DIsTRICTS BRANCH— 
COLMORE HOUSE, COLMORE ROW. 

The New Building and Resident Departments unsurpassed for Appointments, 
Cuisine, and Facilities for Advancement. Fees, 18 Guineas per Term inclusive. 
Concerts, Choir, and Orchestral Performances weekly. Scholarships for talent. 
Application Form and Prospectus by addressed Envelope-—SECRETARY. 

LANSDOWNE COTTELL, Director. 





ARLEY ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 126, Harley Street, W. 
(Established 1879.) 
Director—Mr. GANZ, 


The new Term commences MAY 10. Prospectuses with complete list 
of Professors may be had of Mr. GANZ, who teaches the advanced Pianoforte 
pupils. Signor Adelmann is the principal Professor for singing. 





NOTICE. 


We regret to state that, owing to unforeseen circumstances, 
the publication of the Musical Supplement—Mr. John Francis 
Barnett’s “ Romance in A flat,’—intended for the present 
number, is unavoidably postponed till next week, 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 








The Proprietors of Zhe Musical World offer a 
PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 
for the test Song, to English words, and by a composer 
resident in England. MSS. should be sent in on or 
before May 22, 1886, and should bear a motto or nom 
de plume identical with one on a sealed envelope, 
containing the name and address of the writer, Only 
the letter of the successful competitor will be opened, 
The judges will be three musicians of reputation whose 
names will be announced in due course. 
selected will be published as a supplement to Zhe 
Musical World. For full particulars see The Musical 
World of Feb. 6. 


The song 





NoTIcE TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 o'clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
Mattett & Co.’s, 68 & 70 Wardour Street, London, W. 
Telephone No. 3849. Telegraphic address: “ ASMAL,” London. 





Beethoven’s Moonlight | 


| NoTICcE TO SupscriBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THE Musica, Wor.Lp 


ts now reduced to 175. 6d. per annum (payable in advance). 
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PITCH ONCE MORE. 


_ THE Society of Arts has sent a circular to all manner of 
| musicians and music lovers, which brings the well-worn 
| question of a uniform musical pitch once more into some 
kind of prominence. In this document every one supposed 
to know anything of the matter is asked three questions: 
“1, Do you censider it advisable that a Uniform Musical 
Pitch should prevail in England? 2. If you answer 
Question 1 in the affirmative, are you willing to accept the 
French Pitch A 435 in England, in order that the Uniform 
English Pitch may be the same as the officially Uniform 


International Concert Pitch? 3. If you answer Question 2 








in the negative and Question 1 in the affirmative, what is the 
Uniform Pitch that you would prefer for use in England ?” 
The Society of Arts has some right to moot the question, for 
it was almost the first public body in England which took the 
matter up in a serious manner, as long ago as 1869. At that 
time it advocated the adoption of the so-called Stuttgardt pitch, 
established by Scheibier for the absurd reason, apparently, 
that it was the most convenient for mathematicians to deal 
with, and regardless of the fact that another barrier between 


| England and the rest of the musical world would have been 


erected by that means. It is pleasant to see that the 
Society of Arts has seen the error of its ways, and does 
not even mention the Stuttgardt pitch in its latest manifesto. 





As to the solution of the difficulty there cannot be the 
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slightest doubt among reasonable persons, and it is safe to 
prophesy, even before the event, that Questions 1 and 2 will 
be answered by a powerful and unisonous “yes.” 

The reasons for that “ yes” have been so frequently stated, 
that we will not inflict more than a very brief recapitulation 
on our readers. In October, 1885, when the Austrian Govern- 
ment summoned a Pitch Conference at Vienna, The Times 
published a leading article on the subject, which strongly 
advocated the adoption of the “Diapason Normal” by the 
authorities of Kneller Hall, as a first step towards arriving at 
a uniform standard in England. A mass of correspondence 
followed, and an “Amateur Oboe Player” distinguished 
himself by the happy thought of establishing a “ Diapason 
Anglais” for our exclusive benefit. In the meantime Kneller 
Hall was duly appealed to by Sir George Macfarren, acting 
on behalf of a representative meeting held at St. James’s 
Hall in the previous June. The Commander-in-chief sent a 
reply declining to have anything to do with the matter, and 
couched in such curt, military language, that Sir George and his 
committee relapsed into awe-struck silence, and were heard 
of no more, The British Government also declined to send 
a delegate to Vienna where all the rest of the civilized world 
was represented. The matter then dropped, and we entertain 
grave doubts whether the Society of Arts will be more success- 
ful in its efforts than its predecessors have been. In October, 
1885, the Tories were in office; now we have a Radical Govern- 
ment. But in musical matters Tories and Liberals and Radicals 
are equally stupid and obtuse. Ze Times, in its article already 
referred to, quotes a sentence from Thackeray’s Barry Lyndon, 
in which it is said of a lady of quality that “ she loved singing, 
but performed it, as so great a lady should, very much out of 
tune.” “The remark,” it adds, “reflects the time of 
Thackeray's imaginary hero, and to some extent, perhaps, his 
own. At present the public ear is attuned to a finer strain. 
Singing out of tune is no longer admired in ladies of quality 
any more than in professionals ; and the question of intona- 
tion is to a great extent that of pitch. Not that the most 
perfect diapason ever invented would immediately eradicate 
imperfect ears and shrill voices. But foreign singers should 
not, at least, have the excuse that a note identically written 
means something different in England from what it means in 
France, and something different in St, James’s Hall from 
what it means at Covent Garden Theatre. Backed by artists 
and intelligent amateurs, the aforesaid committee need not 
hesitate to call in legislative aid.” 

How that aid is to be obtained, and what form it should 
take, if obtainable, it is not easy to say. In France the 
Diapason Normal is established by law ; and in other countries, 
where it has been adopted, all State-subventioned operas and 
orchestras are compelled to use it. In this country we hav: 
no State-subventioned theatres or orchestras, and musical 
Britons would tolerate any amount of singing out of tune 
rather than be slaves to a diapason imported from France. 
In the meantime a unanimous expression of intelligent 
opinion such as the circular of the Society of Arts is likely to 
evoke is not without its uses. That the obtuseness and 
indifference of our rulers will. be moved by it is more 





than we can expect ; but it is important, at any rate, that 
English musicians should theoretically at least agree to a 
standard of pitch which Beethoven had in his mind when he 
wrote the Ninth Symphony, which Wagner introduced at 
Bayreuth, to which by far the greater part of musical Europe 
conforms, and which the Queen, more intelligent than her 
political advisers, has adopted for her private band. 





Correspondence. 


OUR PRIZE SONG. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “* THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow me space for a few suggestions on the 
subject of The Musical World's prize offered for the best song, a move- 
ment which must be looked upon with great interest by all musicians 
who wish to see a healthier tone in the much neglected branch of 
song-writing in this country. 

It would be a very graceful and generous act if you would allow 
a year’s subscription to your valuable paper free, to the two competitors 
who came nearest in merit to the winner of the pecuniary prize. 

Also, would it not be well to publish the names (or, if that is 
objected to, the mottoes) of a few of those who especially deserve a 
word of commendation, as this would give a stimulus to further efforts 
in an upward direction. 

I may say that Iam not a competitor myself, and only my great 
interest in the motive which has induced you to offer this prize, can 
excuse the liberty I am taking in submitting these suggestions to you. 

Yours, &c., 
AN AMATEUR MUSICIAN. 


[We shall be very glad to adopt our correspondent’s suggestion pro- 
vided that those who are second and third best in the competition will 
not object to having their names published.—Eb. J. W.] 


THE ENCORE NUISANCE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 





Srr,—Before you drop the discussion of this subject, which I can 
tell you from experience has attracted great attention, I should like 
to propose a compromise which ought to please all sides, and has, I 
am told, been successfully tried in Paris. Let the programme be 
gone through as announced ; but let those pieces which have been 
persistently and unmistakeably encored be repeated at the end of 
the concert. This would test the genuineness of the demand, and 
would probably stop the current of deserters who often leave the 
hall before the conclusion of the performance and in the middle of a 
piece, to the great annoyance of their fellow-creatures. For I think, 
sir, you will agree with me that those who habitually clamour for 
encores are neither the most intelligent nor the most considerate 
portion of the audience.—Yours faithfully, 

A VOCALIST 








THE OPERA “GUILLEM THE TROUBADOUR.” 


THE interest of the musical season has so far centred in the 
visit of Liszt, the pianist who would not play, and will for 
some time be absorbed by Rubinstein, the pianist who will 
play with a vengeance. After that, however, native art—and 
what is more, native dramatic art—will have its innings. As 
has been frequently announced, Mr. Carl Rosa will produce a 
new opera of the title which heads this notice. The poem is 
by Mr. Hueffer and the music by Mr. Mackenzie, both of 
whom, it will be remembered, co-operated also in the opera 
Colomba. With this work we propose to deal in a series of 
preliminary articles. In the first instance we shall publish 
the chapter from Mr. Hueffer’s work, “The Troubadours: 
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a History of Provengal Life and Literature in the Middle 
Ages” (Chatto and Windus), which deals with Guillem de 
Cabestanh, the hero of the opera, After that we shall 
show in how far the author has modified and developed 
the materials at his disposal; and finally we shall give an 
analysis of the music. Criticism, in the proper sense of the 
word, will in cach case be carefully avoided ; for that there 
will be time when the quality of the work has been tested by 
actual embodiment on the stage. 


GUILLEM DE CABESTANH. 


Petrarch, in the fourth chapter of his “Trionfo d’Amore,” in 
speaking of the love-poets of various nations, mentions the name of 
‘William, who, by his song, shortened the flower of his days.” 

Quel Guglielmo, 
Che per cantar ha’l fior dei suoi di scemo ! 


This William is Guillem de Cabestanh, the troubadour, and it is his 
story that I propose to tell the reader, following as closely as possible 
the quaint old biography contained in a Proyengal manuscript of the 
Laurentian Library in Florence. 


“Sir Raimon of Rossilho,” the old manuscript begins, “was a 
mighty baron, as you are well aware, and had for his wife the Lady 
Margarida, the most beautiful lady, as you know, of that time, and 
the most prized for all that is praiseworthy, and noble, and courteous. 
It so happened that Guillem de Cabestanh, the son of a poor knight 
of Castle Cabestanh came to the court of Sir Raimon de Rossilho, 
offering to remain with him as servant (vas/ez de sa cort). Sir Rai- 
mon, who found him to be of fair countenance, bade him welcome, 
and Guillem remained with him, and so gentle was his demeanour, 
that young and old loved him well. And so much did he advance 
in favour that Sir Raimon wished him to be page to Lady Margarida 
his wife ; and so it was done. 

“But as it frequently befalls with love, it now befell that Love 
was bent on besieging the Lady Margarida with his siege, and he 
kindled her thoughts with fire. So much ‘was she pleased with 
Guillem’s demeanour, and his speech, and his countenance, that one 
day she could not withhold herself from saying, ‘Tell me, Guillem, 
if a lady were to show you semblance of love, would you dare to 
love her?’ Guillem, who understood her meaning, answered frankly, 
‘Certainly, lady, if I knew that the semblance were true.’ ‘ By St. 
John,’ replied the lady, ‘a good and noble answer; but now I will 
test thee, if thou canst know and distinguish truth from falsehood.’ 
When Guillem heard these words, he replied, ‘ May it be as it pleases 

nae 

The biographer goes on to describe how the thoughts thus 
enjoined upon Guillem by the lady rouse his soul from amorous 
reflection to desire ; ‘and henceforth he became a servant to Love, 
and began to invent stanzas graceful and gay, and tunes and canzos, 
and his songs found favour with all, but most with her for whom he 
sang.” ‘Thus, once again, the fame of poetry was awakened by the 
fire of passion. ‘But Love,” the manuscript continues, “who 
rewards the labours of his servants when it pleases him, now thought 
of showing himself grateful. He assails the thoughts of the lady 
with love and desire ; night and day she cannot leave off thinking of 
the poet’s valour and beauty. 

“One day the lady took Guillem aside, and spoke to him this 
wise: ‘ Guillem, tell me, hast thou yet found out of my semblance if it 
be true or false?’ * Guillem answered, ‘ Lady, so God help me, from 
the hour I entered your service, no thought has entered my mind but 
that you are the best lady ever born, and the most truthful in word 
and appearance ; this I believe, and shall believe all my life.’” 

Thus the fateful knot of passion is tied between these two; and 
fate is rapid in its approach, “For soon,” the story continues, “the 
tell-tales whom God hates, began to talk of their love, and to guess 
by Guillem’s songs that he was of one mind with Lady Margarida. 
These went on talking high and low, till at last it came to the ear 





* The characteristic change between the plural and singular in the lady’s 
address to Guillem adds greatly to the impressiveness of the original. Here, for 
instance, she says, ‘‘Eram digaz (Tell you me), t’es tu anquera (hast ¢hou found 
out),” etc. 





of Sir Raimon, He was ill pleased and hot with rage through having 
lost the friend he loved so well, and more because of the shame of his 
spouse.” 

We expect to see the great baron crushing his faithless retainer in 
the first storm of his indignation. Such is not his character. He is 
resolved to smite, but not till the guilty are convicted by their own 
words. With great discretion he refrains from questioning his wife, 
or from taking any further steps till he has seen Guillem without 
witnesses. One day when the poet has gone to hunt with the 
sparrow-hawk, Raimon follows. him, secretly armed, but unaccom- 
panied. He meets him in a lonely place, and the scené which 
passes between them is exceedingly characteristic of the men and. of 
the time in which they lived. Guillem, on seeing the baron approach, 
at once recognizes the danger of his situation, But he is too much 
of a courtier to show any embarrassment. 

At first their conversation runs on indifferent matters, courteous 
enquiries and answers as to Guillem’s sport and the like. But pre- 
sently Raimon’s self-control begins to desert him. “Let us leave 
off this talk now,” he begins abruptly, “and answer me trustfully, by 
the faith you owe me, all that I am going to ask you.” 

After some natural hesitation, Guillem submits to this compre- 
hensive demand. 

“Tell me, then,” asks Raimond, solemnly, “as you love God and 
your faith, have you a lady for whom you sing, and to whom you are 
bound in love ?” 

“And how could I sing,” William answers, “if Love did not 
bind me? Know, noble sir, that he has me wholly in his power.” 

Raimon answers, “I willingly believe that without love you 
could not sing so well ; but now I must know who is your lady ?” 

But to this Guillem demurs. Hitherto he has answered the 
questions of his master, as in duty bound; but here a higher duty 
intervenes, that of discretion in the service of love. In his excuse he 
quotes some of the lines of his brother poet, Bernard de Ventadorn, 
to the effect that it is ‘‘a foolish and childish thing to reveal your love 
to a friend who can be of no service to you.” 

Raimon accepts the plea, but he meets the move with one of 
equal skill. 

“ Quite true,” he says, “ but I pledge my word that I will be of 
service to you, as far as lies in my power.” 

Guillem, thus brought to bay, sees only one way to save himself 
from destruction. 

“Know then,” he exclaims, “that I love the sister of the Lady 
Margarida your wife, and I believe she returns my passion ; now you 
know all, and I pray you to assist me, or at least not to injure me.” 

To this Raimon assents very readily, and to prove his zealous 
friendship, he proposes an immediate visit to the lady herself, whose 
husband’s castle (for she also, as a matter of course, is married) 
happens to be in the immediate neighbourhood. The feelings of 
Guillem, as the two ride along, may be imagined. 

Before we follow them to the castle, let us for a moment look 
back upon the scene we have just witnessed. ‘Time: the latter half 
of the twelfth century ; place : a lonely wood in the South of France ; 
actors : two men moved against each other by jealousy, fear, revenge, 
the consciousness of wrong inflicted and received—the strongest 
emotions, in short, of which the human heart is capable. Yet note 
the calmness and refined courtesy of their manner, the neatness of 
repartee in a conversation where life and honour are at stake. 
Guillem, it must be remembered, is at the mercy of his antagonist. 
Instead of meeting him man to man, Raimon might have thrown 
his vassal into a dungeon, or wrung his secret from him on the rack. 
No one would have dared to interfere with the mighty baron, or to 
breathe suspicion on his wife’s honour. I fear, indeed, that an 
ordinary retainer would not have met with such considerate treatment 
at Raimon’s hands. But Guillem was a poet of reputation, who 
could not be dealt with in a summary manner. Hence the terms of 
equality which Raimon grants him as a matter of course ; hence 
even the offer of assistance in his love affairs. For troubadours were 
privileged persons. Everyone knew that the ladies worshipped by 
them, under various sexhals, or pseudonyms, were frequently the 
wives of the greatest nobles of the land. Raimon himself is quite 
willing to acknowledge this poetic licence, as long as his own wife is 
not concerned. It, at any rate, speaks well for the genuine quality 
of the Provengal love-song, to see how both Guillem and his patron 
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treat its origin from anything but real passion as a total impossibility. 
But whatever the reader may think of the morality of the principles 
alluded to, he must admit that they imply a refinement of manner 
and sentiment somewhat at variance with the popular notion of the 
somi-barbaric state of early medieval culture. But still stranger 
events are in store for us. 

On their arrival at Castle Liet, Raimon and the poet are hos- 
pitably received by the noble Lord of Tarascon and the Lady Agnes, 
sister of Lady Margarida. Raimon, whose friendly offers to Guillem 
the reader no doubt fully appreciates, takes an early opportunity of 
cross-questioning his sister-in-law on the delicate subject of her lover, 
without, however, mentioning a name. But the lady is equal to the 
occasion. She has seen by Guillem’s expression, that some mischief 
is brewing, and, knowing of her sister’s attachment, she at once 
sides against the jealous husband. She admits having a lover, and, 
when asked as to his identity, names Guillem without a moment of 
hesitation, and much to the relief of Raimon. Her husband, when 
told of the intrigue, fully approves the lady’s conduct, and both com- 
bin2, in various ways, to further convince Raimon of a guilty 
intimacy between Guillem and the lady of Tarascon. So well do 
they succeed, that on his return home Raimon goes at once to tell 
his wife of his discovery ; much to the dismay of that lady, as the 
reader need not be told. Guillem is summoned before his indignant 
mistress, and denies his guilt ; his innocence being confirmed by the 
statement of the lady of ‘Tarascon. Margarida is satisfied, but never- 
theless bids Guillem declare in a song that to none but her is his 
love devoted. In answer to this summons Guillem writes the cele- 
brated canzo, “Li dous cossire qu’em don’ amors soven” (The 
sweet longing that love often gives to me); one of the most beautiful 
and most impassioned lyrics ever penned, and, alas! his last! For 
Raimon, when he hears the song, at once fathoms its meaning. His 
fury now is boundless, but once more he curbs it, to poison the 
sting of his revenge. He again meets Guillem in a lonely place, 
slays him, severs the head from the body, tears out the heart, and 
with these dreadful trophies secretly returns to the castle. The heart 
he has roasted,* and at dinner asks his wife to partake of it. After 
she has eaten he discloses the terrible secret an simultaneously pro- 
duces the gory head of her lover, asking her how she liked the flavour 
of the meat. ‘The lady’s answer is noble and of tragic simplicity. 
“It was so good and savoury,” she says, “that never other meat or 
drink shall take from my mouth the sweetness which the heart of 
Guillem has left there.” The exasperated husband then rushes at 
her with his drawn sword, and she, flying from him, throws herself 
from a balcony, and dies. 

Thus the marriage law is vindicated, and M. Alexandre Dumas’s 
sentence of /we-/a carried out in a manner with which even that 
severe moralist could not but be satisfied. But Guillem’s contem- 
poraries had not yet attained to this pitch of virtue. The news of 
the deed spread rapidly, and was received everywhere with grief and 
indignation ; ‘and all the friends of Guillem and the lady, and all 
the courteous knights of the neighbourhood, and those who were 
lovers, united to make war against Raimon.’ King Alfonso, of 
Arragon, himself invaded Raimon’s dominions, took from him his 
castles and lands, and kept him prisoner till death. All his posses- 
sions were divided amongst the relations of Guillem and of the lady 

~——a somewhat unusual exercise of feudal jurisdiction, it would seem. 
The same king had the two lovers buried in one tomb, and erected a 
monument over them, just outside the door of the church of Perpig- 
nan. “And there was a time,” the biographer adds, “when all the 
knights of Rossilho, and of Serdonha, of Confolen, Riuples, Peira- 
laide, and Narbones, kept the day of their death every year ; and all 
the fond lovers and all the fond lady-loves prayed for their souls.” 

This is the story as rendered in the manuscript of the Laurentiana ; 
and a beautiful story it is, told with exquisite skill, and with an 
artistic grouping of the psychological and pathetic elements for which 
many modern novelists might envy the obscure Provengal scribe. 
Boccaccio’s treatment of the same incidents, with changed names, in 
the thirty-ninth xovel/a of the “‘ Decameron,” is greatly inferior to the 
present version. But this very finish of detail excites suspicion as 
to the historical truth of the extraordinary events so plausibly nar- 
rated. Further research into the matter confirms this suspicion. I 

* Another biographer adds with ghastly accuracy, ‘‘a febrada,” with pepper 
~~‘ devilled,” as we should say. 











have traced no less than seven different versions of Guillem’s life in 
the Provengal language preserved amongst the MS. collections of the 
libraries of Rome, Florence, and Paris. All these purport to be 
authentic biographies of the poet, and all agree in the main incidents 
of the story, differing, however, in details, and even in the names of 
the localities and persons concerned. The lady, for instance, is in 
some versions called Sermonda or Sorismonda, instead of Margarida. 
Other discrepancies and arbitrary additions tend to show that inven- 
tion has been busy to embellish the tragic fate of a celebrated poet ; 
and it has not been an easy task to divest the kernel of historic truth 
from later fictitious accumulations. I cannot enter here into tedious 
details, and must ask the reader to accept in good faith the result of 
what I may, without presumption, call a careful and patient investi- 
gation. 
(To be continued.) 


“(Pusical World ? Stories. 


A WILD PIGEON CHASE. 
By ALEXANDER DUMAS (THE ELDER). 


( Continued from page 268.) 

“T stood there stunned, gentlemen. For at last I felt all I had 
suffered. My body was sore with scratches from the brambles on 
my way. My inside was upset with the fruit which I had fancied 
would be good as a change. I fell down by the wayside. 

“ A countryman passed by. 

*** My friend,’ said I, ‘is there a town, a village, or a hut in this 
neighbourhood ?’ 

“*Gnor, si,’ he replied. ‘Ce la citta di Nizza un miglia avanti.’ 

“T was in Italy, sir, and I knew not one word of Italian. And 
all this for an accursed chastre. 

“There were no two courses. I picked myself up as best I could, 


| and leaned upon my gun as on a staff. It took me an hour and a 


half to walk that mile. Hope alone had sustained me, sir Now 
hope had abandoned me, and I felt all my weakness. 

“ At last I entered the town. I went up to the first person I met 
and asked the name of a good inn. For you see, I wanted setting 
up again. Luckily the stranger spoke the purest French. He 
directed me to the New York Hotel—the best. 

“T asked for a room for one and a supper for four. 

“* You expect three friends, sir?’ enquired the waiter. 

“Never mind that. Get me supper for four! 

“The waiter left the room. 

“T put my hand in my pocket to seé how much I had to spend 
on my supper, for I thought I never could appease my hunger. Sir, 
I withdrew my hand and a cold perspiration seized upon me. I 
thought I should faint. 

“My pocket had a hole in it, sir! As it was the beginning of 
the month and I had just received my salary, I had taken a few five- 
franc pieces. Their weight had worn through the pocket, and I had 
scattered them like shot along the road from Hyéres to Nice. I felt 
in all my pockets, sir. Nota halfpenny. I had not enough to pay 
my fare over the Styx. My order for four suppers rushed into my 
mind, and I felt my hair standing on end. 

“T flew to the bell-pull and hung on to it. 

“The waiter thought I was being murdered. He rushed in. 

“¢ Waiter,’ I cried, ‘have you ordered the supper?’ 

“6 Ves, sir!’ 

“¢Countermand it, then. Countermand it, immediately.’ 

“¢ And how about about your friends, sir?’ 

“They have just halloaed up through the window that they are 
not hungry.’ 

“¢ But that need not prevent you from supping, sir!’ 

“<T)on’t you understand,’ I said, impatiently, ‘that if my friends 
are not hungry I am not either.’ 

“*¢ You had dinner very late, sir ?’ 

“© Ves, very late.’ 

“¢ And there is nothing I can get you, sir? 

“ ‘No ! ? 

“T said these few words in a way that dumbfounded him ; and I 
heard him answer a friend of his who asked who I was— 
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“Well, I’m sure I don’t know. But he must be some lord or 
other, for he is very insolent.’ 

“fa lord, gentlemen, you know what I am! This waiter, you 
may perceive, was nothing of a physiognomist. 

“The situation was by no means pleasant. 
in rags and utterly valueless. I had only my gun left. But I 
could not tell what it would fetch. Very little, perhaps. I had 
indeed a solitaire ring on my finger, but I had a sentiment about it ; 
it was the gift of a very dear friend, and I would have died of hunger 
rather than part with it. I called to mind the proverb, ‘ Who sleeps 
dines ;’ and presuming that it would apply as well to one meal as to 
another, I buried myself in bed, and, upon my word, gentlemen, 
incredible as it may seem, I was so tired that in spite of my hunger 
and anxiety I fell asleep. 

“ T awoke with a dog’s hunger. As you are aware, gentlemen, the 
expression may be used not only of animals, but about man when his 
appetite has reached the very utmost stage. 

“J sat up in bed to think what could be done, and began 
twisting my right thumb round my left with ever-growing anxiety, 
till suddenly I saw in the corner of my room—a violin. I gave a cry 
of joy. 

‘ You will say, gentlemen, what can there be in common between 
a violin and a man who has had no dinner or supper, except 
indeed an empty stomach? ° 

“There was this in common, gentlemen, that it was a familiar 
face in a foreign land. It was almost a friend, gentlemen, for we 
may say without absurdity that a man who has held an instrument in 
his arms for ten years, ought indeed to be on friendly terms with it. 
Besides, I have always noticed that nothing brings me ideas so well 
as the sound of the violin.” 

“You are musical, sir?” 

* Alas, sir, I am not.” 

“ But you are fond of music ?” 

“ As a rule it is the kind of noise that I dislike most.” 

“Still, when you hear the singing of the nightingale—” 

“T holloa out as loud as I can, ‘ Be quiet, you noisy beast. 

Méry shrugged his shoulders with an air of profound contempt, 
and cast an exterminating glance towards me. 

“That is a constitutional failing,” interposed M. Louet, who feared 
lest our harmonious relations should be disturbed. ‘ M. Dumas is 
rather to be pitied than blamed. He lacks a fifthsense. I am sorry 
for you, sir!” 

“Well, M. Louet,” said Méry, “I feel sure that so soon as you 
got the violin between your legs ideas flowed in upon you in fifties— 
in thousands. There were too many of them, now were there not?” 

“No, sir, it was not exactly ideas that came ; but the hotel ser- 
vants flocked upstairs. My unhappy feelings had passed into the soul 
of the violin. I drew from it the most harrowing cries. Its notes 
echoed my regret for my native land, the cries of my starving stomach. 
It was musical expression carried to its extreme point. Now, as you 
know, the natives of the country I was in, are not like M. Dumas; 
they adore music. I heard the passage gradually filling. At intervals 
a murmur of approval reached my ears. There was clapping of hands, 
sir. At last my bedroom door opened and the hotel keeper made his 
appearance. I gave a last touch with my bow, an inspired tone, and 
turned to meet him. Instrument in hand 1 felt my superiority over 
this innkeeper.” 

“<T beg your pardon, sir, for this intrusion, but you have yourself 
to thank.’ 

“¢What do you mean, sir, are not you master here? Is not this 
house yours ?’ I should mention that I was apparelled like Orpheus, 
in a tunic only. 

“You are a distinguished performer, sir.” 

“T have refused the post of first violin at the Paris opera.” 

“This was not the exact truth, gentlemen, I should confess. But 
I was in a foreign land, and I did not wish to lower the glory of 
France.” 

“Yet that must be a good position, sir,” replied the innkeeper. 

“*Four hundred pounds .a year and my board. Chops and 
Bordeaux every day for breakfast.’ (Chops and Bordeaux came into 
my mouth, sir, in spite of myself). ‘And I refused all this, sir, from 
love of art, to travel in Italy, the birthplace of the sublime Paisiello, 
and the divine Cimarosa.’ I was flattering the fellow. 


My clothes were 
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“¢ And will you not make a stay in our town, sir ?’ 

*** For what purpose ?’ 

“* To give a performance.’ 

This, sir, was a ray of inspiration. 

“¢ A performance,’ I exclaimed, scornfully. ‘Do you think a town 
like Nice could pay my expenses?’ 

““* Why of course, sir. At this very moment we are overflowing 
with consumptive English people, who come to winter at Nice. At 
this hotel alone I haye fifteen of them. And the living here is reputed 
to be very good.’ 

“Tt is true, sir,’ I replied, still flattering him, ‘ that this is the best 
hotel in Nice.’ 

“¢*T hope you will judge for yourself, sir, before you go.’ 

“*T have not quite made up my mind.’ 

“Tt is not for me to offer you advice, sir. But I am sure 
that if you would devote an evening to us it would not be time 
wasted.’ 

“¢ About how much,’ I asked carelessly, ‘do you think a concert 
would bring in ?’ 

“* Tf you will let me do the advertizing and sell the tickets, I will 
guarantee you one hundred crowns.’ 

“* A hundred crowns !’ I exclaimed. 

**¢Tt is not much, sir, I know. But Nice is not Paris or Rome.’ 

“ «Tt is a very charming town, sir.’ I went on flattering him—it 
had answered well. ‘And in consideration of the town—yes, if I 
were sure, without the bother of doing more than take my violin and 
charm my hearers, of getting one hundred crowns. . . .’ 

“¢ Again I say, I will guarantee them, sir, including board, such 
as they supply at the Paris opera.’ 

“Very well, sir, announce the concert—post the bills.’ 

**¢ What name shall I say, sir ?” 

““*M. Louet, who has come from Marseilles to Nice, chasing a 
chastre.’ 

“ ¢Will it be worth while to put that on the bills ?’ 

“* Tt is indispensable, sir, since I am in hunting costume, and the 
good people of Nice might think me lacking in respect quite wrongly 
—for on my honour I am incapable of it.’ 

“*T will do as you wish, sir. And what will you play ?’ 

“Say nothing about that. Bring all the theatre music. I know it 
all. I will play eight principal pieces at the audience’s selection. 
That will flatter the Englishmen’s national pride. As you know, sir, 
these islanders are full of self-esteem. 

““* Well, that’s settled,’ said the innkeeper. ‘I will guarantee you a 
hundred crowns, and provide your board. Your breakfast shall be 
brought to you at once.’ 

“* Remember, sir, that from this foretaste I shall judge how you 
keep your engagements.’ 

“© Never fear.’ 

“And as he left I heard him calling to his satellites, ‘A first-class 
breakfast for Number Four.’ I looked at the number on my door, 
sir; it was Number Four. I could not contain myself for joy. I 
clasped my violin and danced a saraband. As I was leading my 
partner back to her place, the waiters came in with the breakfast. 
It was indeed first class. 

“When you go to Nice, M. Dumas—you are going there, I believe 
—put up at the New York Hotel ; and if the same landlord is still there, 
as = may be, for he was about my age, you must bring me news 
of him. 

“T admit, I sat down at table with a certain greedy joy. It 
was exactly eight and twenty hours since I had tasted food. 
was drinking my coffee when the landlord entered. 

“* Are you satisfied with the breakfast, sir?’ he asked. 

***T am enchanted.’ 

“* My part of the business is all done. 
from it. ‘The posters are already out.’ 

“*T will do justice to the posters, Sir; I will do them honour. 
And now can you tell me the best way back to Marseilles? I should 
like to start to-morrow.’ 

““* At this very moment there is a little brig in port which sails 
to-morrow for Toulon. The captain happens to be a friend of mine 
—a regular sea-dog.’ 

ws Really. I have never been to Toulon, and I should much like 
to see it, 


There is no going back 
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“Well, why not take this opportunity?’ 

“<The fact is ... I am timid about the sea.” That is a fact, 
Sir, I am afraid of the sea. I am like M. Méry in that respect. 

“‘Oh, But just now the sea is as smooth as oil.’ 

“ * How long does the passage take ?’ 

“ «Six hours at most.’ 

“‘Why that is nothing. I will go in your brig.’ 

“The concert took place at the time advertized. 

“That is all that my modesty permits me to say. I got exactly 
one hundred crowns, and next morning, having played an air for the 
waiters by way of a tip, I embarked in the ‘Virgin of Seven 
Sorrows’ brig—Captain Garnier. 

“Well, sir, what I had anticipated took place. I had scarcely 
stepped on board before I felt that if I did not instantly fly into the 
cabin it was all up with me. 

“ After two hours, and just as I was getting a little better, I heard 
a tremendous hurly-burly on deck. 

“Then the drum sounded, and this I took to be the signal for 
breakfast. 

“ “My friend,’ said I to a sailor, who was carrying an armful of 
cutlasses, ‘ what is the meaning of that drum, please?’ 

“* That means the English, my good fellow,’ said the sailor, with 
that freedom so usual among mariners. 

“The English, the English, they are a very good sort; they paid 
three parts of my takings yesterday.’ 

“Well, in that case they'll very likely take them all back to-day.’ 

“ And on he went towards the steps. 

“ Behind this first sailor came another with an armful of pikes. 

“Then a third with an armful of hatchets. 

“T began to fancy something strange was going on. 

“The noise grew louder and louder, by no means assuaging my 
anxiety, when I heard a voice call down, ‘Anthony, bring me my pipe !’ 

“Ves, captain,’ said another voice. A moment afterwards I saw 
an urchin coming along with the pipe aforesaid in his hand. I seized 
him by the collar—his tender years permitted such a liberty. 

“* My little friend,’ I said, ‘whatever can be going on upstairs ? 
Are they at breakfast ?’ 

“* Ah, yes, a rare good breakfast,’ said the urchin. ‘ There’s a 
good deal of indigestible lead and cold steel for some of them. But 
I must go ; the captain is waiting for his pipe.’ 

“¢Then if he is waiting for his pipe there can’t be much danger.’ 

“¢Can’t there! When he asks for his pipe that shows things are 
getting pretty warm.’ 

“Ves, but what is getting warm ?’ 

“©The great saucepan, where there is soup enough for every- 
body. Go on deck and you'll see.’ 

“IT saw that my best plan would be to take the urchin’s sensible 


advice, But it was not very easy to do, because of the rolling of the 
vessel. At last I clung so tight to the cabin walls that I reached the 
steps. There I was more comfortable for I could hold on by the 


railing. I put my head up through the opening with all the precau- 
tion that the circumstances required. I saw the captain some four 
paces off, sitting on a box turned upside down, and smoking quietly. 

“Good day, captain,’ I said, putting on the most amiable smile 
I could command. ‘Something seems to be going on up here.’ 

“*QOh, it’s you, M. Louet.’ 

“The worthy captain knew my name. 

“Tt is I, I have been a little unwell, as you see. 
getting better.’ 

“*M. Louet have you ever seen a Sea-fight?’ enquired the 
captain. 

“« Never,’ 

“**Should you like to see one ?’ 

““* Well, I must admit there are other sights I should like better.’ 

“*That’s a pity. For if you would have liked to see one, a really 
good one, I could have obliged you at once.’ 

“*What do you mean ?’ I said, turning pale in spite of myself— 
the phenomenon it is well known is quite independent of the will. 
‘What do you mean ?’ I said, ‘ Are we going to see a sea-fight ? You 
are joking, captain. You will have your joke.’ 


But I am 


“Oh, I’m joking, am I. Just come a couple of steps higher, and 
see for yourself.’ 


EASTERTIDE IN PARIS. 


The Parisian churches were well filled to-day (Easter Sunday), 
and the customary suits of solemn black with which elegant mon- 
daines attire themselves during Passion week for attendance at the 
mournful church services gave way to costumes of livelier colour and 
lighter wear. The churches, too, were resplendent with flowers, 
lights, and cloth of gold. The crucifixes and other emblems of 
veneration were divested of the purple coverings with which they had 
been enveloped. The music accompanying the ritual was no longer 
of the doleful and lugubrious cast of the past week, but the organs 
pealed in joyous and jubilant tones, while finished singers gave out 
the thrilling melody of the Easter hymn of the Latin Church, “O 
filii et filiz,” and well-trained choirs took up the “Alleluia” in 
triumphant chorus. Foremost among the churches in the celebra- 
tion of the Easter festival was that one which, as Lord Beaconsfield 
wrote in “Tancred,” was “consecrated to the name, memory, and 
celestial efficacy of a Hebrew woman.” At seven o’clock this morn- 
ing the bells of Notre Dame de Paris rang out an appeal calling on 











(To be continued. ) 





the faithful to come and celebrate the day of Christ’s resurrection, 
and to communicate. The most “mortal” sinner of the Catholic 
persuasion is expected to communicate on Easter Sunday, and, to 
judge from the number of men who partook of the Sacrament at 
Notre Dame this morning, it was evident that the bells of the 
cathedral had not been tolled in vain. It is estimated that at half- 
past seven this morning there were more than 7,000 persons under 
the roof of Notre Dame. The “Credo” was chanted by 3,000 men 
who filled the nave, and over 5,000 persons communicated. After 
the mass Péro Monsarre, the Dominician preacher who has drawn 
crowds during Lent, made a short address, and the ceremonies ter- 
minated with a grand “Te Deum.” At St. Eustache the numerous 
cor gregation was treated to Haydn’s Mass, the “Ave Maria” of 
Gounod, and the Communion hymn of Dubois, “Ave Verum”; . 
while at St. Sulpice a “Sanctus” by Gounod was heard for the first 
time. The Madeleine was crammed at the eleven o’clock mass, and 
many English persons listened with deep interest to the unrivalled 
strains of the choir, reinforced by a contingent from the Opera. The 
more modest services at the English Church in the Rue D’Aguesseau 
were well attended, and all other places of worship were crammed 
with residents and casual visitors to Paris, persons even standing on 
platforms outside the upper galleries. Festival services were also 
conducted on a splendid scale in the Church of the Passionists for 
English-speaking Catholics. To-morrow there will be pilgrimages 
made to the “Votive” Church of Montmartre. The Parisian 
cemeteries were also visited by crowds of persons to-day, and garlands 
of fresh flowers were placed over many graves.—Daily Telegraph. 








Wert Week’s Music. 





To-DAY (SATURDAY). P.M. 
Senor Sarasate’s Concert ........c0sseeeeee, sidinaty scene St. James's Hall... 3 
“The Redemptions *......ccc seccsccccsccccaccoacesensceecs ...Crystal Palace... 3 
MONDAY, 3. 
M. Vladimir de Pachmann’s Pianoforte Recital ...St. James’s Hall... 3 
Righter: COMCONG sicceckse la sacdiusyencasde tadscuagosdas taney St. James’s Hall... 8 
THURSDAY, 6. 
Chamber. Music Concert «soc iececancnspseosaqesccedtadaces exe Princes’ Hall... 8 
CONCErt ....cccccccccccccsssecercsccccccscocscosocoee coccesee(sFOSVEnOr House... 3 
FRIDAY, 7. 
+ Belahiadsay” ivacis cs icctcindccsceaas Wddkeddicee: sakes seeseet. James’s Hall... 7.30 





Prospective Arrangements at St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey. 


ST. PAUL’. 

SATURDAY, May 1 (SS. Philip and James). (High Service.)— 
Morning: Te Deum and Benedictus (Garrett), in F ; Introit, “That 
Easter-tide with joy was bright ; Hymn 126 (Pt. 3); Holy Communion 
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(Garrett), in F. Evening : Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Foster), in A; 
Anthem, “ Rejoice in the Lord, O ye righteous ” (Martin), No. 950. 

SUNDAY, May 2 (First Sunday after Easter), (High Service.)— 
Morning: Te Deum and Benedictus (Gounod) ; Introit, “ Christ our 
Passover * (Goss), No. 414; Holy Communion (Weber), in E flat. 
(1) Evening: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Prout), in D; Anthem, 
“Love, divine, all love excelling,” “To Him, Who left His throne on 
high” (Stainer), No. 955. (2) Evening: Magnificat, &c., to Chants ; 
Hymns as on printed paper. 

Monpay, May 3.—Morning: Te Deum and Benedictus (Best), in F ; 
Anthem, “ Let all the angels of God” (Handel), No. 200. 11.30: Con- 
firmation by the Bishop of London. Evening: Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis (Bridge), in G ; Anthem, “ The Lord great wonders” (Hiller), 
No. 957 (First movement). 

TUESDAY, May 4.—Morning : Te Deum and Benedictus (Garrett), 
in E; Anthem, “ He is risen” (Gadsby), No. 849. Evening : Anniversary 
Festival of the Bible Society ; Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Stanford), 
in B flat ; Anthem, “ If we believe that Jesus died ” (Goss), No. 421. 

WEDNESDAY, May 5.—Morning: Te Deum and Jubilate (Hopkins), 
inC. Evening: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Smart), in F ; Anthem, 
“Praise His awful Name” (Spohr), No. 395. 

THURSDAY, May 6 (Men's voices only, at Evensong.) -—Morning : 
Te Deum and Benedictus (Smart), in F ; Anthem, “For us the Christ” 
(Gounod'’s edemption), Evening: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
(C. J. Frost), in E flat ; Anthem, “ O give thanks” (Boyce), No. 227. 

FRIDAY, May 7.—Morning: Te Deum and Jubilate (King, in C. 
Evening: Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Calkin), in B flat; Anthem, 
“Lord Christ, when Thou hadst overcome ” (Haydn), No. 891. 

SATURDAY, May 8.—Morning: Te Deum and Benedictus (Tours), 
in F ; Anthem, “Christ being raised” (Elvey), No. 471. Evening: 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Gadsby), in C; Anthem, “O death! 
where is thy sting?” “Thanks be to God ” (Handei), No. 821. 

Notes for Week following :—SuNDAY (Second Sunday after Easter), 
May 9.—Morning: Benedictus (Barnby), in E; Holy Communion 
(Calkin), inG. Evening: Magnificat, &c. (Stainer), in E flat ; Anthem, 
“Blessed be the God and Father” (Wesley). WEDNESDAY, May 12.— 
3-30 p.m. : Festival of the Sons of the Clergy ; Anthem. “ Lauda Zion” 
(Mendelssohn). 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


SATURDAY, May 1 (S. Philip and S. jJames).—10 am. : Service 
(Sir John Rogers throughout); Anthem, No. 563 (Ps. xliii. 3), Hiles, 
“Send out Thy light.” 3 p.m.: Service (Sir John Rogers); Anthem, 
No. 94 (Ps. Ixxxiv. 1), Wesley, “O how amiable”; Hymn after 3rd 
Collect, No. 215. 

SUNDAY, May 2 (First Sunday after Easter).—10 am.: Service 
(Walmisley), in C; Continuation (Jekyll); Hymn after 3rd Collect, 
No. 152. 3 p.m.: Service (Stainer), in B flat ; Anthem, No. 384 (Rev. v. 
12), Spohr, “All glory to the Lamb”; Hymn after 3rd Collect, No. 155. 
7 p-m.: Service in the Nave.—See Special Programme. 





Rotes and Rews. 


LONDON. 


Mr. Josiah Pitman, for a number of years connected with the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, died on Good Friday. 

An Ode for the opening of the Indian and Colonial Exhibition has been 
written by Lord Tennyson and set to music by Sir Arthur Sullivan, and 2 
performance of the work will be given in the Albert Hall before the Queen, 
under the composer’s leadership. 

The Abbé Liszt has arrived at Antwerp, where he will pass a week. 
He is the guest there of M. Victor Lynen. 

The opening of Signor Lago’s first Italian opera season at Covent 
Garden, is now officially announced for May 25. 

A morning concert in aid of the Trained Nurses’ Annuity Fund will 
take place at Grosvenor House, by the permission of the luke of West- 
minster on Wednesday, May 12. The programme will be an attractive 
one, and the concert will be supported by many of the musical friends of 
the late Duke of Albany. 

Madame Szarvady (Wilhelmine Clauss) the famous pianist has 
arrived in town, and will remain for the season. She went to Osborne on 
Wednesday to play before the Queen, and is likely to be heard in public 
before long. 

Miss Cowen, the well-known elocutionist, and sister of the composer, 
will give three dramatic recitals, the first of which is announced for Tues. 
day evening next. Lady Monckton’s comedietta, “ Rich Gifts,” enacted 


by Miss Cowen, Mr. Eric Lewis, and Mr. Glentworth, will be the piece de | 


resistance, and Mr, Bernard Lane will supply the musical element. 





A prospectus has been sent to us of “The Regent Hall, London, 
Association,” which has been established with a view to affording some 
security to purchasers of musical instruments who are unable to protect 
themselves against inferior workmanship—a class which comprises the 
majority of musicians as well as non-professionals. The promoters of the 
new enterprise propose to examine each instrument carefully, and to 
guarantee its excellence, or at least its genuineness and price-worthiness. 
The idea seems an excellent one, and if carried out properly may lead to 
results equally satisfactory to the purchaser and to the established firms 
whose names are too frequently taken in vain. There is no reason why 
we should not have Regent Hall-marked musical instruments, just as we 
have Hall-marked silver. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BRISTOL.—The fourth Monday Popular Concert took place on Easter 
Monday, when a programme likely to appeal to the masses was provided 
Those for whom the managers thus ostensibly catered did not, however, 
seem to appreciate the efforts made on their behalf—for there was any- 
thing but a crowded audience. This was no doubt in some measure 
due to the exceptionally fine weather, which induced numbers to 
prefer trips into the neighbourhood, but still the lamentable fact remains 
that these excellent entertainments are not supported in the way they 
emphatically deserve to be. The programme opened with a —— 
fine rendering of Wagner’s Zannhaiiser Overture. Other orchestra 
items were the March from Raff’s Leonore Symphony—the whole of 
which I am glad to note is promised for next season—and a selection 
from Sullivan's “ Pirates of Penzance.” From Wagner and Raff to 
Sullivan is a long way! Mr. Prout conducted his Concerto for organ 
and orchestra in E minor, in which Mr. George Riseley fully sus- 
sustained his reputation as one of our first organists. Miss Maude 
Bennett, an amateur, played Mendelssohn’s Capriccio in B in a 
manner that proved she had been well taught. As yet she is lacking in grasp 
and finger strength. A new Overture, “Spring,” by Miss Ellicott, was per- 
formed for the first time, and met with the success it deserved, Of the three 
vocalists Miss Fryer (soprano), Miss Lloyd (contralto), and Mr. Worlock 
(bass), the second lady and the gentleman were highly successful. 004 
Lloyd possesses a remarkably fine voice, which should secure her a goo 
position in the artistic world. Mr. Worlock—a local professor—was in 
good voice, and has never sung better.—At the next concert, on May 10, 
Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique, ‘ La Bacchanale,” from Saint-Saens's 
Delila and Samson, Massenet’s “Le dernier sommeil de la Vierge, 
Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 1, in F, together with excerpts from two 
of Wagner’s operas, will all be heard here for the first time. 

GLasGow.—At a miscellaneous concert given on Thursday evening. 
April 22, by the Renfield Free Church Musical Association, in the Queen's 
Rooms, the principal item in the programme was Mendelssohn’s 
Athalie, which was fairly well rendered by the choir. The accompani- 
ments were performed on the harmonium and pianoforte, which, in this case 
can only be considered an inadequate substitute for an orchestra. The same 
evening at St Andrew’s Hall, Zhe Daughter of Jairus, Dr. Stainer’s 
cantata, was rendered by the choirs of Pollokshields and St. Matthews 
Free Churches, the conductor being Mr. W. Murray.—A highly in- 
teresting chamber concert was given by Mr. W. H. Cole on the evening 
of Friday the 23rd, in the Berkeley Hall. It was very gratifying to a 
large and most appreciative audience, who thoroughly enjoyed the 
prograinme which was gone through. Schubert’s quintet, “ The Trout 
(Op. 114) received at the hands of Messrs. W. H. Cole, J. Daly, J. Walton, 
W. Stewart, and Charles Woolnoth, a very careful interpretation, and 
Beethoven’s string quartet (Op. 18, No. 2) was admirably performed 
by the first three named gentlemen in conjunction with Mr. W. Iff 
The one novelty was the performance of the first movement of a quintet 
(Opus 7) by Ambroise Thomas, Mr. Cole gave Corelli's first violin 
sonata, and Mr. J. Walton delighted the audience by his playing of a 
Serenade end Tarantella from Lindner’s violoncello concerto. The 
vocalist was Mr. Andrew Black, who gave examples from Handel, 
Schubert, and Benedict. --A second concert was given last night in the 
Queen's Rooms by Senor Sarasate. The attendance was enormous and 
the great virtuoso was welcomed with demonstrative enthusiasm. Senor 
Sarasate played the first movement of Beethoven’s violin concerto with 
faultless ¢echnigue and the peculiar grace of style which at all times dis- 
tinguishes his playing. It is a matter of interest and surprise that a vio- 
linist of Sarasate’s peculiar temperament and training should compete and 
successfully compete with artists whose strength lies in the rendering of 
classical music. He brings to bear on his performance a warmth of 
manner and a subtle refinement which artists of the classical school have 
not always at their command, and which even in Beethoven's music weighs 
strongly in his favour. It is a matter of great regret that Sarasate did not 
honour his Glasgow audience by playing the whole concerto, and also 
that the effect of Beethoven’s noble work was impaired by the substitution 
of the pianoforte for the orchestral accompaniment. With Mr. Cusins 
Senor Sarasate played further the “Kreutzer” Sonata, Saint-Saéns 's Rondo 
Capriccioso and three compositions of his own, one of thein, ‘ ‘Le Chant 
du Rossignol,” a our de force, of executive skill, but of no musical value, 
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Sarasate is also, I believe, responsible for the cadenza of the concerto 
performed on this occasion. 

NORWICH.—There was a crowded audience in St. Andrew’s Hall on 
Good Friday to listen to Handel’s masterpiece, Zhe Messtah. The per- 
formance was exceedingly good, the chorus especially. The constant 
practice of the Festival Choral Society is beginning to bear good fruit, 
the leads being taken up with more firmness and decision. The soloists 
were Miss Clara Leighton (soprano), Miss Georgiana Booth (contralto, 
Mr. Bernard Lane and Mr. Frank May, all of whom proved themselves 
good artists. The band was formed principally from the Norwich Phil- 
harmonic Society with a few outsiders, under the leadership of Mr. F. 
Novene. Dr. Bunnett was the organist and Dr. H. Hill the conductor. 
Many thanks are due to Drs. Bunnett and Hill for their exertions, as they 
devote the profits entirely to the Norwich charities. 


FOREIGN. 


BRUSSELS, April 22.—Last Sunday, at the Conservatoire’s final 
concert of the season, a performance was given of Bach’s cantata 
“ Ein’ feste Burg,” the Pastoral Symphony, and the overture to Oderon. 
At the conclusion of the performance, M. Gevaert was warmly applauded. 
—A crowded audience attended the concert at the Palais des Beaux Arts 
last Friday, for the benefit of the Saint Tosse-ten-Noode and Schaerbeek 
Schools of Music. M. Henry Warnots directed the chorus of children, 
who sang with excellent intonation and precision ; and the professional 
element was represented by Mdlle. Elly Warnots, the tenor, Van Dycke, 
and the violinist, Hubay, who successfully contributed some vocal and 
instrumental pieces.—M. Joseph Dupont’s Wagnerian Concert will be 
given at the Théatre de la Monnaie immediately after the close of the 
theatrical season, viz, about the 4th or 5th May, instead of next Sunday, 
as announced. 

NEw York, April 10.—The opera season here may be considered 
practically over, but the American Opera Company continues to attract 
good audiences at the Academy of Music by the performance of more 
or less familiar works. Delibes’s graceful music in Lakmé, with Madame 
Lallemand in the principal part, having been alternated by Orpheus 
and Eurydice and the Flying Dutchman. The latter, in which Miss 
Juch as Senta is well supported by Mr. Ludwig's Vanderdecken, still 
maintains favour with the New York public. Two important works were 
performed at last Saturday’s Symphony Concert : Schumann’s Manfred 
music and Beethoven’s ninth Symphony. The soloists in the former 
were Mrs. Ford, Miss Groebel, Messrs. Stanley Heinrich, Dufft, Wilson, 
Caletti, and both chorus and orchestra, under Mr. Walter Damrosch, 
acquitted themselves remarkably well.—At the Thomas Concerts on 
Thursday afternoon three movements from Bruch’s cantata, “ Achilleus,” 
the Andante from Schubert’s ninth Symphony, and Kreutzer’s rarely 
heard overture to the Nachlager in Granada were given. Last Tuesday 
the programme included Wagner’ “Faust Overture,” and Madame 
Lallemand sang songs from the Marriage of Figaro and Lakmé in 
excellent style. 

_ Parts, April 27.—Rubinstein, who is now quite recovered from 
his indisposition, plays to-morrow for the benefit of the poor of 
the Russian colony here, and he has announced a grand orchestral 
concert for May 1oat the Eden Theatre. By-the-bye, I omitted in my last 
to refer to the pianist’s visit to a concert given by Breitner, where by keeping 
carefully in the background he managed to hear the performances of his 
own compositions, maintaining at the same time his incognito.—Easter 
week has been signalized by more than the usual number of sacred and 
“serious” concerts. At these, genuine music lovers will have found much to 
interest them, whilean opportunity for seasonable penance hasbeen afforded 
those who have been forced thither by the despotism of fashion or by dearth 
of more lively entertainments. Among the larger Good Friday concerts 
mention may be made of Colonne’s at the Chatelet, an interesting feature in 
which was an unpublished Fantasie on the Russian Hymn for pedal piano 
and orchestra by Gounod, admirably executed by Mme. Palicot. Thecomposi- 
tion made a favourable impression, and will shortly be published in various 
arrangements by Leduc.— Lamoureux’s Concert, onthesameday at the Eden 
theatreishumorously defined by Le Ménestre/ as “alittle Wagneriandebauch 
such as is annually given here on this day of mortification.”—Francis 
Planté drewa crowded audience to the Conservatoire and at the “ Cirque 
d’Hiver.”—Pasdeloup once more surprised his friends by emerging 
from his retirement, and resumed his baton at an orchestral concert, at 
which Faure, Madame Caron, and the pianist Blumer assisted. — Various 
smaller concerts, of more or less interest, have also been given, but they 
are too numerous to mention specifically. Mr. Guilmant’s second Organ 
Concert will take place at the Trocadero on Thursday, to be followed in 
May by two others.—The Benefit Concerts will now have their turn, and 
will be inaugurated by a great concert on Saturday, May 1, at the 
Trocadero, for the benefit of the Fréres Lionnet, with the assistance 
of many Parisian artists of renown.—It is said that Messrs. Reyer 
and Lamoureux are organizing a concert at the Trocadero for the benefit 
of the little daughter of the late Theodore Ritter, and the always 
generous Rubinstein will give his assistance, 





WILSONS 
PATENT 


WATER FILTERS. 


EFORE ordering this most essential and HYGIENIC APPLI- 
ANCE from any firm of Filter Makers send for Illustrated 
Catalogue of Wilson’s Patent Filter. 


THE CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, BEST. 
with which a guarantee is given as to the superiority and action of 


Filters. 


FILTER WORKS— 
NEW ROAD, ROTHERHITHE, 
LONDON, S.E. 





See Pamphlet by the Inventor on Water Filters and Filtration, 
sent gratis on application. 


‘If the blood is life, nerve is the strength of man.”—Natural Science. 


ROBUR NERVI, 
NERVE STRENGTHENER, 


Is A CERTAIN CURE FOR 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, HEADACHE, BILIOUSNESS, 


and all diseases which arise from a Disordered Stomach or over anxious Brain Work. 








HIS preparation supplies Blood and Bone, two of the most important eleme 
necessary to resuscitate the enervated constitution, eradicating all vitiat 
bile from the most bilious systems, and is a sure cure for all liver complaints. 





To be obtained from all Chemists, or direct from 
Mr. MOYLE, Surgeon-Dentist and Chemist, 
BROADWAY, HAMMERSMITH, W., 
dn Bottles, 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and 115. 





Mr. MOYLE, Surgeon-Dentist, Broadway, Hammersmith, by his new 
Suction process, adapts Artificial Teeth at prices within the reach of all; which 
give the wearer the personal attractions of the Beauty and Comfort of Youth, 
and for Public Speakers complete enunciation is combined with perfect mastication 


EILLEM’S PEDOLINE. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM TENDER FEET 
HOULD try a bottle of this wonderful Liniment. Its effect is marvellous. 
Walking becomes a Pleasure instead of Effort. No Sufferer ought to be 
without it. It cures Excessive Perspiration of the Feet. It relieves Hot and 
Burning Feet. Soft Corns and Bunions disappear rapidly under its influence. 








It can be procured from all respectable Chemists, in bottles, 
1/13, 2/9, and 5/6. 





WHOLESALE AGENTS— 
JOHN SANGER & SONS, 252, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
. Or direct from 
Mr. MOYLE, Surgeon-Dentist and Chemist, 
25, BROADWAY, HAMMERSMITH, W. 
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MUSIC AND SCHOOL. 


A Monthly Magazine, treating of Music, Education, the Drama, 
Art, Literature, and Sport and Pastimes. 


Edited and Published by H. LAWRENCE HARRIS. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


NEW MUSIC NEW MUSIC. 


“ON ’CHANGE” MARCH, in C. ‘By CHARLES 
Harris, M.A., Oxon - - - - = 4l- 
THE SILVER CHIMES POLKA By FRANK 
- o o - ~ - 3/- 





BUTLER - 


“HER SAILOR LAD.” PrizeSong. By FRANK LOVER 4/- | 
4|- 


“ONE SUMMER DAY.” Song. By FRANK LOVER 


Copies of “On Change” March and “ Silver Chimes” Polka, scored for full military bands, 
can now be purchased or had on hire from 


HARRIS & CO., Music Trade Protection Agency Offices, | 


2, BROAD STREET BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
Wholesale City Agent: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row. 


BLURGAN 





Call and examine these Instruments, or send for Circular, before buying. | 


Address—S. W. HERRICK, Manager, 
263, OXFORD STREBT, W:. 





LADIESI!!I WRITE FOR BOX OF PATTERNS. 


The Daily News Fashion Article says: “‘ Englishwomen no longer | 
need to patronise the produce of foreign looms, so far as Woollen | 


Textures are concerned. England has in some instances outstepped 
the competitors who were some years ago ahead of her. The 


DARLINGTON GROSS WARP SERCES 


are an instance of this. The texture is as soft and refined as anything 


we have had from abroad, and the union of warmth to lightness, so | 
necessary to health, is in these materials brought to perfection. The | 
fineness of the wool of which they are composed—English wool, be | 


it understood—imparts to the serges the admirable quality of draping 
in those soft folds now so essential from the point of view of fashion.” 
Being made from two-fold yarn, both in warp and weft, they will 
be found practically untearable either way of the cloth ; for Boating, 
Fishing, Riding, Walking, Touring, Cycling, Gc., they are 
re. TO BE HAD IN ALL THE NEWEST 
COLOURINGS AND PATTERNS OF ALL THE DIF- 
FERENT QUALITIES ARE SENT ON APPROBATION, 
] A 5 POST hg " —* 41, carriage paid to any railway 
+ +17 Station in Great Britain. Any quantity cut, at wholesale price 
Direct from our own Mills. (.034" to ae. pur wank y P 


HENRY PEASE & CO.’S SUCCESSORS, SPINNERS and 
MANUFACTURERS, The Mills, DARLINGTON, Estd. 1752, 


FIRST FOUR GRADES NOW READY, 
Price Two Shillings each. 
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Uncer the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GorE OUSELEY, 


Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


4 GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL ForM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE, 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 














JOHN BELL & CO. wimitep) 
SYNDICATES 


FORMED DAILY FOR DEALING IN 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 


EXTRAORDINARY PROFITS, 


‘Shares (with limited liability): Ordinary, £6 5s. each; 
Special, £25. 


63 & 64, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 
PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 





‘THREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS, 


repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 


_ on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free of charge, the custody of Decds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 


RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 

PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 

the Office of the BaRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 


SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 
Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FRER- 


| YHOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on a Paration. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





“THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE 
By T. A| WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music. and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy Franklein and other 
successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JuLirEen), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


JHE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 





| FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 


road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley | 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any | 


pianoforte student.” 


emy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant | 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily | 


interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 
raphic.—‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 

student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.’ 

Musical Review.—‘‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 

W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers, 


AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
‘* Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard.’ —Punch, October 21, 1865. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen. and all who are desirous of improving and lovigamiting their 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be’sufficient to 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. ‘Testimonials from Patti, 
Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. Sy 


HODGE’S 
IMPROVED TRUSS. 


“Very effective."—TZhe Lancet, Oct. 3, 1885. ‘‘ Very ingenioyg and suc- 





| cessful truss.” —British Medical Fournal, May 23, 1885. 


‘* Hodge’s ingenious truss is on the principle insisted on by Prof. Wood.” — 


| Medical 7imes, Oct. 10, 188 


‘*Its superiority over other instruments is likely to be demonstrated. The 
pad especially deserves attention ; certain to come into general use ; and the most 
perfect truss we have yet examined.”—Medical Press and Circular, Oct. 21, 1885. 


Hopce & Co., 18, JAMES STREET, OXFORD STEET, LONDON, W. 
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